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WASHINGTON MONUMENT AT 
BALTIMORE. 


This monument is a superb structure of 
stone, and is situated on an elevation just 
above the compact part of the city. The 
base is fifty feet square and twenty-three 
feet high, on which is placed another square 
of about half these dimensions. On this, 
is a column twenty feet in diameter at the 
base, and fourteen at the top. The statue 
of Washington is placed on the summit, at 
the height of one hundred and sixty-three 
feet. 





Hloral Tales. 
ORIGINAL. 


AUNT PATTY, 


AND HER PHILOSOPHY. 








With your leave, my young reader, I 
will introduce to your notice, my Aunt 
Patty, who sits at this moment just before 
mein her large stuffed rocking chair, ply- 
ing her knitting needle with machine-like 
rapidity, sometime looking thoughtfully 
into the grate, filled with bright red coals, 
and sometimes giving a hasty investigation 
of her knitting work. It makes no differ- 
ence where aunt Patty’s thoughts are, the 
same click, click, is head from her busy 
needles. Now aunt Patty to a stranger’s 
eye, is very uncomely. She has large grey 
eyes, pale features and silver hair, no one 
would hesitate to say that inher youthful 
days, she had been no belle, but somehow 
when a child, I used to think aunt Patty 
very handsome ; the. world has corrected 
my notions of beauty since; I have learn- 
ed to admire youthful countenances, bright 
eyes, rosy cheeks, and auburn hair; still 
my admiration of aunt Patty’s good na- 
tured countenance, is not the less—but I 
have learned that ’tis not beauty that 











sends that sunbeam feeling 
into your heart, when in 
her presence. It is one of 
her favorite maxims,‘ hand- 
some is that handsome 
does,” and according to that 
rule she would have claim 
to all the loveliness ofa 
Venus or a Hebe; but un- 
‘| fortunately, Dame Nature 
does not always bestow this 
gift in connectien with the 
graces of the mind; I think 
there is some mistake about 
the maxim, it should read 
thus :—‘‘ Handsome should 
be that handsome does.” 
But no matter, it answers 
aunt Patty’s purpose admi- 
rably, and made her quite 
satisfied with her very pecu- 
liar phiz. Besides, who 
but aunt Patty sends the 
custards, buns and nice bits 
to tempt the appetite of the 
invalid, and then how pleas- 
antly she bestows a pear or 
tee. | 2 nice turnover on every 

wars child that crossesher thresh- 
shold. When the heart is 
@ full of love, it will gush 
forth, and somehow aunt 
Patty never found the soil 
a so barren that would not 
grow green and fertile under 
the influence of her refresh- 
m™ ing showers of goodness. 
mw ‘‘ There is no need of trou- 
ble with any one,” is one 


of her favorite themes, to which I have 
listened several times, from “firstly,” 
down to the “application,” with all pos- 
sible interest, and no divine ever reasoned 
more logically, or came to his conclusions 
with more certainty. Such ebullitions of 
eloquence are usually interspersed with 
illustrations, one of which I will give for 
the benefit of my readers. 

It seems that aunt Patty used to live 
opposite a family which consisted of inebri- 
ated parents and half a dozen as untaught, 
mischievous little children as ever ran bare- 
footed over the snow drifts in January. 
Every one offered their sympathies, and 
predicted that she would “put them 
out.” ‘Very like,” was the reply; 
but she knew how to put them in. 
Scarcely had aunt Patty entered her new 
residence, when several little ragged boys 
and girls came hurrying pell mell into her 
parlor, and arranged themselves quite 
comfortably before the nicely burning coals, 
surveying everything around with evident 
curiosity. ‘The new hostess treated them 
with all possible civility, but happening to 
leave the room a moment, she heard a 
crash, a shriek, and the clattering of re- 
treating footsteps. The strange visitors 
had disappeared, overturning chairs in their 
haste, and the cause of their sudden exit 
was, evidently, the breaking of an astral 
lamp, which had been thrown from the ta- 
ble, and lay in fragments upon the carpet. 
This was a damper to aunt Patty’s boasted 
philosophy, but after a moment’s consid- 
eration, she came to the conclusion that as 
no system was worth much until tasted, 
her own was in a fair way of becoming 
eminent. For a whole fortnight, no more 
visits were received from the young trans- 
gressors, but they were seen scampering 
about the hedges, and the good lady’s 
ears were greeted with sounds which seem- 
ed much like yells of defiance. The break- 
ing of the lamp was evidently a mishap, 
but expecting according to the usual course 








of things, to be called to the defensive, 
they took the precaution to put themselves 
upon the offensive. In the meantime, cab- 
bage plants were pulled up, one chicken 
had its wing broken, anotheritsleg. Now 
aunt Patty was well skilled in surgery, 
and the poor chickens were well splintered 
and bandaged by her careful hand. This 
was the sweetest test for her philosophy, 
for her kind heart could not endure the 
sufferings even of a chicken; but still she 
murmurred not, and pressed back the chok- 
ing thoughts that sometimes waged war 
with her philosophy. She made several 
attempts to gain a hearing, but to no pur- 
pose; every Monday the clothes line was 
broken, nobody could tell how. Matters 
were growing desperate ; but not aunt Pat- 
ty, she still lived in hopes of a cessation 
of hostilities, with full faith in her philos- 
ophy. There was a pig that engrossed a 
large share of her attention. Pails full of 
the most delectable beverage were served 
up each day by the kind mistress, and 
grunter did full credit to the donor by pay- 
ing his devoirs most assiduously to the 
trough, but one morning the only answer 
to her accustomed “ pig, pig,” was a mourn- 
ful grunt. At noon, the untasted break- 
fast was removed to give place to a warm 
dinner, and the dinner in its turn, toa 
still more luxuriant supper. Calling was 
of no avail, “ pig” was incorrigible, but 
that he was alive, he gave her ample testi- 
mony, by the free use of his lungs. The 
squealing was kept up at intervals during 
the night, in the vicinity of pigdom. This 
was a problem which baffled aunt Patty’s 
skill in mental arithmetic, and with the 
first dawn of morning she began to demol- 
ish the nicely covered pen to obtain a 
view of the inmate. What was her aston- 
ishment, on beholding poor “ pig” tied 
with a piece of the veritable clothes line 
broken on Monday. A few days after, 
aunt Patty succeeded in laying hands upon 
a little girl who was stealthily filling her 
pocket with eggs from a nest on her prem- 
ises. She led the little trembler to the 
house, filled her apron and pockets with 
gingerbread, and bestowing a gentle re- 
proof sent her home. Scarcely had five 
minutes elapsed, before six pairs of hands 
were raised to receive the good lady’s boun- 
ty. ‘I say Jem,” said alittle dark eyed 
urchin, ‘* we won’t drive aunt Patty’s chick- 
ens into the brook ;”’ “nor get ber eggs,” 
continued Mary. ‘‘ Let us go this moment,” 
exclaimed Jem, ‘‘ and let her maltce out of 
that dark hole in the cornfield.” Away 
scampered the merry flocks in the direction 
of the cornfield; but aunt Patty suffer- 
ed no farther depredations. 7. 


Biography. 


QUEENS OF FRANCE.—NO. XXIV. 
Exeanor of Guyenne, Queen of Louis 

Seventh, afterwards Queen of Henry Se- 

tond of England. 

Born 1121—Died 1204. 

When Louis le-Gros was near his end, 
he received the will of William 10th, duke 
of Aquitaine, in which he entrusted to him 
his daughter Eleanor, for guardianship, be- 
queathing the inheritance of Fuyenne and 
Poitou to his son Louis le-Jeune, (or the 
younger,) on condition that he would 
marry her. Louis would not suffer so ex- 
cellent an opportunity of extending his 
kingdom to escape him, and he conferred 
one more favor to the many he had already 
done his country, by persuading his son 

















to accept the duke of Aquitaine’s offer. 
This was not difficult, for Eleanor was 
very beautiful, and only sixteen years of 
age; she was also intellectual and accom- 
plished, her manners were graceful, though 
somewhat affected, and she was evidently 
fond of admiration. After affectionately 
performing the last offices for his honored 
and exceilent father, Louis Seventh set 
out for Guyenne, escorted by five hundred 
young lords, the flower of the nobility. 
The marriage of Louis 7th and Eleanor 
took place in the year 1137, at Bordeaux, 
and it was celebrated with a splendor and 
magnificence hitherto unknown in that 
country. 

Louis was of the same age as Eleanor, 
and he was remarkable for his handsome 
countenance and fine figure, yet his bride 
was not long in discovering that he was 
narrow-minded, frivolous and suspicious. 
He did not occupy himself with affairs of 
State as much as he should have done. 
This displeassd Eleanor, who saw with a 
jealous eye the great influence which the 
abbot Sugee possessed over her husband, 
and the high authority which he held in 
the government ofthe kingdom. She also 
disliked the scrupulous and superstitious 
attention which Louis paid to his devo- 
tions. It was this religious enthusiasm 
which induced Louis to form the unexpect- 
ed and surprising project of wresting the 
Holy Land from the hands of the Infidels. 
‘An ecclesiastical assemblage took place at 
Vazelius in 1146, at which Bernard, abbot 
of Clairvaux, protested with energy and 
enthusiasm, against the violation of the 
Holy Land, holding forth the duty and 
necessity of an expedition to Palestine; 
and without considering the difficulties of 
the undertaking, or the evils that might 
arise from the enterprise, the second cru- 
sade was decided upon.’”’ Louis, who was 
present at this council, was the first to 
decorate himself with the red cross, and 
Eleanor, delighted at the prospect of an ad- 
venture, imitated her husband, and assum- 
ed this badge, which was worn asa sign 
of distinction which all the cavaliers of 
the Holy Land adopted. The queen look- 
ed forward with great pleasure to her long 
voyage to Palestine, where she hoped to 
meet her uncle Raymond, duke of Antioch, 
to whom she had been much attached from 
childhood. In one year, the preparations 
were completed, much to the dissatisfae- 
tion of the people, who were burthened 
with taxes to supply the necessary funds. 
The king and queen set out from Aiques- 
Montes, for Asia, in the year1147. ‘*Ma- 
ny women, instigated by the same priiici- 
ple of curiosity and religious belief, accom- 
panied their husbands,” and even young 
ladjes followed their lovers on this enter- 
prise. Other nations followed the exam- 
ple of Louis 7th, and a great part of the 
male inhabitants of Europe set out for Asia. 
Poets and troubadors accompanied the 
warriors, and sang, and wrote, in praise of 
the brave and fair. This numerous army 
arrived in Constantinople in great disorder 
and greatly reduced in numbers. Louis 
was defeated in the desert of Syria, and 
soon lost the flower of his nobility. Elea- 
nor found her uncle Raymond at Anti- 
och, surrounded by infidels, and greatly in 
need of assistance. This meeting gave 
great satisfaction to all parties, and Ray- 
mond demanded assistance of the king, 
but Louis said that he had made a vow 
to go directly to Jerusalem, promising that 
he would afterwards lend Raymond all 
the assistance in his power. Eleanor used 
every argument possible, to induce Louis 
to assist her uncle in his extremity, but 





























THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








the king was obstinate, or a spirit of fa- 
naticism possessed him, and he persisted 
in a refusal, which so displeased the queen, 
that she united with Raymond to revenge 
herself. Raymond made every effort to 
persuade her to remain at Antioch, promi- 
sing her much pleasure and agreeable en- 
tertainments there. It was at Antioch, that 
Eleanor first saw Saladin, the famous Sultan, 
and conceived an affection for him. Ray- 
mond encouraged this fancy in the hope of 
gaining an ally in Saladin. Eleanor saw 
this Sultan for the first time at a tour- 
nament in the year 1148, and he gained 
her admiration by his skill in arms and 
horsemanship; she presented him with 
a scarf, which she had embroidered with 
her own hands, and received presents of 
diamonds and perfumes from him, until her 
indisereet conduct reached the ears of the 
king, who was of course exceedingly angry. 
It is said that when Saladin declared his 
passion, Eleanor told him that she did not 
undertand words of love in any other lan- 
guage but French, and Saladin to please 
her, studied so diligently that he learned 
the language in twenty days. This is 
probably false, however. EstELLE. 
(T'o be Continued.) 
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_ ORIGINAL. 
AUNT FANNY’S LETTERS—Noe. 20. 


Wooptanp, GEoRGIA. 

Dear Harriet,—I have just returned 
from a little journey, only sixty miles in- 
deed, but taken in a private conveyance, 
over the worst of roads, it was quite an 
event, I assure you. Louisa’s vacation 
was at an end, and it was decided I should 
accompany her to Mr. the place where 
her school is located. We started early 
Tuesday morning, with trunks, band-box- 
es, and bundles, and a provision basket, 
(which foreshadowed the future.) It was a 
bright, cool morning, with a white frost 
scattered over the ground. I wore my 
cloak, not because I exactly needed it, but 
because I was not likely to get so good a 
chance again. Madison, (the driver) was 
buttoned up to his chin, and as he handed 
me in, remarked “If it’s any colder than 
this in your country, Miss Fanny, I should 
not want to live there.” It was like a 
pleasant, autumnal morning in New Eng- 
land, only a little more chilly. 

After passing through our own town, 
we came to a wide open country, present- 
ing very little variety of scenery. Once 
in two or three miles we came to a cluster 
of log-houses, and now and then crossed 
a muddy creek or branch, (without a bridge 
of course) through which our horses went 
splashing and floundering in fine style, 
often threatening us with an upset, but 
eventually emerging safe and sound on the 
opposite shore, still the ride was not with- 
out interest,to me. The forests had many 
evergreens among them, and the misle- 
toe on the oaks, gave them a fresh appear- 
ance. There were singular looking birds 
flittering among the branches, some of very 
brilliant plumage; then there were occa- 
sional groups of negroes at work, repair- 
ing fences, travellers on horseback, long 
waggons loaded with cotton, with their 
odd-looking mules and horses, and the 
cheerful whistle of their drivers, and once 
we saw some goats, among the bushes. 
After riding about 25 miles, we dismount- 
ed near a spring of water, Madison un- 
loosed the horses, and we seated ourselves 
on a large log in the warm sun, produced 
our provision basket, spread out a napkin, 
and drew forth from its capacious depths, 
cold ham, cold turkey and buiscuits, which 
we dispatched with incredible celerity, top- 
ping off with a pound cake which had been 
baked expressly for this expedition. Nev- 
er did I more fully enjoy a meal. We 
brought a cup with which to drink water 
from the running stream, also knives and 
forks. ‘This mode of living was perfectly 
enchanting to me, and I announced my in- 
tention of ‘‘ camping out,” when night 
came, to Madison’s great consternation, 
who very seriously informed me he had 
brought no axe to cut down trees, nor any 
‘thing to strike fire with. 

After stopplng about an hour till the 
horses were well fed and rested, and we had 
tired ourselves with rambling about in 
that charming old forest, we proceeded to 
Zebulon !! a country town with a large 
brick Court House, two hotels, and about 








a dozen other buildings, standing in the red 
sand, and stareing out upon you in the 
most impudent manner imaginable, plainly 
saying to all passers by, “If you don’t 
think we are a town of some consequence, 
you are much mistaken! Look contemp- 
tuously at usif you dare!” 

Zebulon is the shire town of Pike Co. 
Gen. Zebulon Pike being some remarkable 
worthy, the county and town are thus 
bearing his euphonious name down to 
posterity. At Zebulon we left the main 
road to Macon, and began in earnest, an 
acquaintance with mud-holes, and cordu- 
roy turnpikes. The way we bounced 
about was anything but delightful at the 
time, or refreshing in recollection. 

We reached our stopping place for the 
night, a little aftersunset, and a most pe- 
culiar place it was. In these thinly popu- 
lated regions, public houses are not fre- 
quent, but private families take in travel- 
lers, and accommodate them with food and 
lodging. Mr. Lawrence in some of his 
travels had become acquainted with this 
family, and they had insisted upon his 
stopping there whenever Louisa went 
back and forth to her school. It was a 
low, long house, painted white, with the 
usual cluster of negro-cabins, corn-cribs, 
&c., around it. A forest of black pines 
stretched out for many miles north of it, 
and we had rode through it, seeing no 
signs of a human habitation, till we sud- 
denly emerged upon this tract of cultivated 
land. Anold woman, (the mistress of the 
establishment, as we soon found) came 
running out to welcome us, while a host 
of little negroes swarmed forth from the 
cabins, and woolly heads and white eyes 
were to be seen peeping out of every 
crevice in the log huts; evidently curious 
to get a view of us, for travellers I‘imag- 
ine are rather rare in these parts. We 
were ushered into the best room, and two 
servants summoned to kindle a fire. The 
night air was damp and chilly, and as the 
outside door of course stood wide open, 
the bright blaze which soon went roaring 
up the immense chimney was quite essen- 
tial to comfort. Some rainy day, Harriet, 
when you and [ are sitting in your parlor, 
and are at a loss for entertainment, I will 
describe this house to you; its furniture, 
food, servants and mistress, all of which 
were quite unlike anything it has been my 
fortune to meet with elsewhere. I thought 
I had seen country people before ; but these 
were countryfied par excellence, knowing 
absolutely nothing beyond the little world 
of their own plantation. As a specimen of 
our accommodations, instead of candles on 
the table, the room was lighted by blazing 
pine torches, held by negroes, which flick- 
ered and flared as gusts of wind swept 
through the room, which had an open 
door at each end of it, and when it ap- 
peared there was no spoon for the sweet- 
meats, our hostess coolly took ,one from 
her cup of coffee, wiped it on the table 
cloth, and told the servant to put it in the 
dish and pass them round! Our bed was 
strikingly original also. It had one white 
sheet of homemade manufacture, as coarse 
as crash, and one of blue and white, in 
large plaids. The pillows were covered 
with cases of the same fineness as the 
sheets, ruffled on all four sides, like a toi- 
let cushion, with the same. 

After supper, our hostess favored us 
with her company, lighting her pipe, and 
keeping on her deep, cape bonnet. She 
smoked away briskly, and talked about 
cotton crop and other agricultural matters. 
She said, ** Pa (her husband) made a heap 
of meat this year, killed 98 hogs before 
Christmas, wondered how many Mr. Law- 
rence killed. Pa raised over a hundred 
bales of cotton, had just sent it to Macon, 
—wondered if Mr. Lawrence thought cot- 
ton would rise.” On my consoling with 
her on being so far from neighbors, she 
assurred me, “it was a right thick settle- 
ment—if she were to blow a horn, it would 
fetch a dozen families to her.” Where 
these families manage to hide themselves, 
I don’t know, ‘for I never saw a more des- 
olate looking region. ‘ Pa was mightily 
bad off—had been all winter, but if the 
lady would come and look on a poor, old 
crittur he’d be powerful pleased.” I found 
the old gentleman sitting up in bed with 
a woollen cap, shaped like a pyramid, 
shooting up a foot above his wrinkled fore- 
head. He hada pleasing, though strongly 
marked countenance, and looked very fee- 
ble, but said “he was a right smart chance 





better then he had been, and he reckoned 
the Lord would spare him this time.” I 
took a great liking to. the oldman. There 
was such a benevolent smile on his aged 
face, and such a touching fervor and sim- 
plicity in his words, that he won my re- 
spect and regard, in spite of his peculiar- 
ities. His ‘* better half” had a vinegar as- 
pect, and I instinctively gave her credit 
for having been a thorn in the old man’s 
side all their married life. Perhaps I did 
her injustice ; she certainly seemed amica- 
bly disposed toward me, and evidently ex- 
erted herself to do her best. I need not 
say that with its genuine kindness and its 
oddities, this stopping-placc was far more 
interesting to me than the Astor House. 
“I would not have failed to make the ac- 
quaintance of these odd people on any ac- 
count. They have added one more pic- 
ture, and an unique one, to my stock of 
pleasant memories. I designed to write 
you a short letter, but they will get long. 
Are they also tedious? A few more, and 
you will get talks from Aunt Fanny. 








Parental. 
MOTHERS OF THE WISE. AND GOOD. 


THOMAS PRINGLE, ESQ. 


This eminent philanthropist, whose 
name deserves to be held in veneration as 
a benefactor of the human race, was born 
at Blaiklau, Roxburghshire, January 5, 
1789. His childhood was passed amid 
the pastoral and secluded scenery ofa farm 
house. Anaccident in infancy caused him 
to be afflicted with lameness, which con- 
tinued for life. The watchful care of a 
wise and judicious mother was exerted to 
prevent his being spoiled by the over in- 
dulgence of his nurse, who, compassiona- 
ting his misfortune, was ignorantly adding 
to it by trying to spoil his temper by ex- 
cessive indulgence. It was his unspeaka- 
ble misfortune to lose his faithful mother 
at the early age of six years, but he re- 
tained a vivid remembrance of her to the 
end of his life. Ina letter written many 
years after to a friend, he thus expresses 
himself: ‘I recollect my mother distinct- 
ly, and particularly all the circumstances 
connected with the last days of her life. 
How can I ever forget the last kind and 
solemn words, the farewell smile, the part- 
ing embrace of my mother—of such a 
mother?” Doubtless it was in answer to 
the prayers and dying faith of this devot- 
ed woman that her son became the honor- 
ed instrument ofso much good to his fel- 
low creatures in Scotland, South Africa 
and in England; and that the cause of 
the slave was ever near his heart, and 
that his whole life exhibited a pattern of 
love to God and love to man. 


REV. LUKE FOSTER. 


This faithful minister of the Gospel was 
born at Glauton, Northumberland, on the 
25th May, 1801. His mother died while 
he was yet a youth; but her lessons in 
his childhood, her valuable instructions in 
life, and her solemn counsels in death, 
were indellibly impressed on his heart, and 
were among the principal means of his 
subsequent conversion to God. Blackburn 
and Saffron Walden were successively the 
scenes of his ministerial labors. His life 
and death were alike honorable to the re- 
ligion that he taught. 


REV. DR. NEVIN’S MOTHER. 


His mother, whose maiden name was 
Mary Hubbard, was an estimable woman, 
and very attentive to the religious instruc- 
tion of her children, teaching them, be- 
sides other things, that excellent summa- 
ry of Christian doctrine, the Westmins- 
ter Assembly’s Catechism. The benefits 
of this instruction were with thankfulness 
acknowledged by her youngest son, during 
all his public life. This lady died in the 
year 1820. Twelve years after her death, 
he says, ‘The year 1820 is mournful in 
the retrospect. Our dear mother left us 
that year. But it was according to the 
course of nature, that our mother should 
go before us to eternity, and she sank to 
the grave by a gradual decline, and full of 
years, having served her generation by the 
will of God.” 

















An Ixrivet Conrounpep.—An Infidel re- 


teen, that all things came by chance, and the 
world, like a mushroon, sprang up in the night. 
“ T should like to know, sir,” she asked, “ where 





the seed came from.” 
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marked, within hearing of a little girl of thir-’ 





I AM NEVER ALONE. 


An old man sat in his easy chair. He 
was alone. His eyes were so dim that he 
could not read—he had long ceased to hear 
any common sound, and it was only in 
broken whispers that he could hold com- 
munion with his friends. Often hours 
passed by in which the silence of his 
thought was unbroken. He had outlived 
his generation. One by one the compan- 
ions of his boyhood had been laid in the 
grave. To those to whom the future is 
one bright path of hope, and happiness, 
and social love, how unenviable seemed 
his condition, how cheerless his days! 

I have said he was alone. A gentle and 
thoughtful child stole into his silent room, 
and twined her arms lovingly around his 
neck. 

**I feared you would be lonely, dear 
grandfather,” said she, ‘and sol came to 
sit with you. Are you not very lonely 
here, with no one to speak to, or to love >” 

The old man paused for a moment, and 
laid his hand upon the head of the gentle 
child. ‘I am never alone, my child,” 
he said. ‘ How can I be lonely? for God 
is with me; the Comforter comes from 
the Father to dwell in my soul, and my 
Saviour is ever near to cheer and instruct 
me. I sit at his feet and learn of Him; 
and though pain and sickness often warn 
me that this earthly tabernacle is soon to 
be dissolved, I know that there is prepared 
for mea mansion, the glories of which no 
tongue can tell. The love of God is like 
living water to my soul. Seek in your 
youth this fountain, my child. Drink deep 
of its living waters; and then when your 
hair shall be whitened for the grave, when 
all sources of earthly enjoyment are taken 
away, you too can say, I am never alone.” 

Let this testimony of an aged and de- 
voted servant of Christ, sink deep into the 
heart ofevery one who reads these lines. 
Seck the source of that consolation which 
can be your joy in sickness, in trial, and 
in solitude—your stay when all earthly 
helps have failed. Then will it be your 
blessed privilege to say, “I, too, am never 
alone.” —Christian Citizen. 








Benevolence. 











A FAMILY RECORD. 


BY REV. L. IVES HOADLY. 


Some years since, I received a letter 
from a gentleman of my acquaintance, stat- 
ing that he had a young girl in his charge, 
without parents or friends, and inquiring 
if I would take her, and makea home for 
her in my family. No intimation was 
given, whether she was a child of fortune 
or of want, nor or of what character she 
was, only that she appeared sensible and 
promising. I replied, that I would meet 
him on a day I named, and would then, 
upon understanding the case, answer him 
fully what I would do. I met him accord- 
ingly, and found that the child was one on 
whom he, with some others, had taken 
pityin her extremity, and was seeking to 
rescue effectually from degradation and 
threatening ruin. Poor child! She knew 
not that she had any kindred whatever— 
father or mother, or brother or sister. She 
knew only that they who claimed to be her 
parents were not, and that having decoyed 
her from those with whom she once lived 
—whether her real parents or not she can- 
not tell—they now retained her and cared 
for her only to aid them in low begging, 
by which, for the most part, they got their 
living, such as it was. 

On learning thus the condition of the 
child, I too was moved with compassion 
towards her,.and concluded I would take 
her at a venture. It was our hope that 
after we should become acquainted with 
the child, and she come to be free with 33, 
we should be able to help her recollection, 
and so learn something more satisfactorily 
about her birth and her parentage- But 
no, we could learn nothing. And after 
time had passed on, and she had begun to 
spell and read, and even write some, and, 
of course to know considerably more than 
she did at first, she could recall nothing; 
and seemed to know no more respecting 
her parentage than before. Indeed, Wé 


found her sad and sorrowful at the thought 
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of her loneliness, and that she had not a 
pirth-day to come round upon in the year, 
as other children had. It seemed unac- 
countable, and does even to this day, that 
such should be the case; but such it was ; 
she knew neither the place, nor the time of 
her birth, nor who were her parents ; and 
she grieved and was sorrowful at the thought 
of her orphanage—her utter and entire or- 
phanage. She clave to my family as com- 
posed of her friends, but she had no rela- 
tives—and no birth-day. 

Seeing her unhappiness, and having al- 
ready given her a name—for she had not 
even a name that she knew to be her right 
name—we concluded on giving her a birth 
day. And what more suitable, thought 
we, and the child too, than the day of her 
coming into our family—a day crowning, 
as it seemed likely to do, her rescue from 
beggary, and putting her in the way, as 
she should grow up to womanhood, to be- 
come a respectable and useful member of 
society. 

But why relate these circumstances re- 
specting an unfortunate child? It is, then, 
by the statement of these facts, to set forth 
the importance, and illustrate the utility, 
of a Family Book or a Record for every 
family. Had there been a record of this 
child’s family, very probably her birth and 
parentage, with her name, and the name or 
names of her friends, would have been 
preserved. And though every family, es- 
pecially the low, and degraded, and igno- 
rant, should not appreciate such a Record, 
yet might not the Record be of great ser- 
vice, even in families of the lowest order? 

True, law and prevailing custom or usage 
secures, to some extent, the record of a 
few things in relation to most families. 
The Town Clerk must be furnished with 
the fact of every marriage, for entry upon 
the Town Recards; and in some commu- 
nities, the birth of every child. The min- 
isters of religion, also, generally keep a 
Record of Baptisms and Deaths among the 
people of their charge. But how desirable 
that every family should have a Record of 
its own. And if some heads of families 
are too illiterate to perform the simple 
work, let them, rather than fail of the Rec- 


|, -ord, procure it to be made, from time to 


time, while they recollect the facts to be 
recorded, by some one competent to do 
the work. Better that the dates of the 
marriage only of the father and mother, 
and then of the births of their children, 
and the deaths of any that die, should be 
entered in the Family Bible, than that 
there should be no record at all. And yet 
this is not enough, nor all that should be 
recorded, especially when the heads of the 
family are well educated, and competent to 
keep a record of family events and scenes, 
such as is most desirable.— Mother's Mag. 


| Morality. 











THE OLD MAN & THE PRINCESS. 


It is beautiful to respect grey hairs. 
There was once assembled in Doctor Mi- 
chael Schuppach’s laboratory, a great many 
distinguished persons, some to consult him, 
and some out of curiosity; among them 
were many French ladies and gentlemen, 
anda Russian prince with his daughter, 
whose singular beauty attracted general at- 
tention. A young French Marquis attempt- 
ed, for the amusement of the ladies to dis- 
play his wit an the miraculous doctor ; but 
the latter, though not acquainted with the 
French language, answered 80 cleverly 
that the Marquis had not the laugh on 
his side. During the conversation, there 
entered an old peasant, meanly dressed, 
With a snow white beard, a neighbor of 
Schuppach’s. The doctor directly turned 
away from his great company, to aid his 


} old neighbor, and hearing that his wife 


was ill, set about preparing the medicine 
for her, without prying much attention to 
his More exalted guests, whose business he 
did not think so pressing. ‘The Marquis 
was now deprived of one subject of his 
wit, and therefore chose to turn his jokes 
against the old man, who was waiting 
While his neighbor Michael, was prepar- 
ing something for his old Mary. After 
Many observations upon his long white 


’ beard, he offered a wager of twelve louis 


dor, that none of the ladies would kiss the 


‘ old fellow. The Russian Princess, hear- 
feed, We | 


ing these words, made a sign to her atten- 
ant, who brought her a salver. The 
e 





’ 
Princess put twelve louis d’or on it, and 
had it carried to the Marquis, who, of course 
could not decline to add twelve others. 
Then the fair Russian went up to the old 
peasant, and said, ‘ Permit me, venerable 
father, to salute you after the manner of 
my country.’ Saying this, she embraced 
him, and gave him a kiss. She then pre- 
sented him with the gold which was on 
the salver, with these words: ‘ Take it as 
a remembrance of me, and as a proof that 
the Russian girls think it their duty to 
honor old age.’—Slater’s Little Princess. 
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THE WHITE FROCK ANDTHE SPOT 
OF INK. 

There was once a little girl called Nanny. 
I will not now tell you what kind of a lit- 
tle girl she was, but you shall hear of 
something which happened to her. Her 
nurse washed and dressed her as usual. 
She had a clean white frock. Then she 
went skipping and jumping down stairs in 
great glee, and full of her morning joy, 
not coming down the stairs as grown-up 
people do, first one foot, and then anoth- 
er, but both feet together, a step at a time, 
She had to pass the drawing room door, 
before she reached the room where her 
mother was sitting; the door was a little 
open, and Nanny peeped in, and then she 
thought she would just look at the pretty 
things, and round the room she went on 
tip-toe, till she came to a small table with 
an inkstand and pens and writing-paper 
upon it. There was one pen left standing 
in the ink, and Nanny, who was very fond 
of scribbling, forgot that her mother had 
often told her not to touch the pen and 
ink without asking leave; so she amused 
herself for some time, till at last, when 
she was dipping her pen into the ink, a 
large thick piece from the bottom stuck to 
it, and in her hurry to shake it off, a great 
drop of ink fell upon her clean white frock. 
O! you would have been sorry for Nanny 
had you seen her just then. First her 
face was very red, and then it was very 
white, and she trembled all over; and then 
her merry eyes looked quite sad, for they 
were full of tears, which rolled down her 
cheeks like an April shower. But what 
must I do? she thought. I will go and 
tell my mother how naughty I have been. 
But then she will be angry with me, be- 
cause she told me not to do it, and she 
will punish me. Oh! I will go up stairs 
again, and try to wssh it out, and then I 
can dry it at the fire, and nobody will 
know. So she set off up stairs again, and 
she found the nursery empty, for nurse was 
gone down. Then she went tothe basin 
and got the soap, and dipped her ink spot 
in the water, and she rubbed it, and 
wrung it out, but still there was a mark on 
her frock; and, as she was not used to 
such work, she splashed herself all over, 
and her clean white frock was no longer 
white and clean, but wet from top to bot- 
tom. Oh, what must Nanny do? The 
spot will not come out, though she has 
rubbed it until her little hands are sore. 
But she hears a footstep on the stairs. It 
is her mother, ahxious to see what had 
become of her dear child. Did Nanny 
run to meet her as usual, and throw her 
little arms round her neck and kiss her? 
No: she felt afraid of her own dear moth- 
er, for she had been doing wrong, and so 
she ran and hid herself behind the door. 
Silly child, what good could that do her, 
for her mother was sure to find her—and 
then, too, she was such a kind mother, 
and would have forgiven her directly, if 
she had told her all the truth ! 

‘* Where is my dear little Nanny?” she 
said, as she entered the nursery; but no 
one spoke, and she began to feel rather 
alarmed, and was leaving the room to call 
the nurse, when she heard a sob from be- 
hind the door, and, to her great surprise, 
found little Nanny there, her eyes red with 
weeping, her clean white frock wet and 
crushed, and a large dark spot upon it. 
** What have you been doing, my dear 
child?” she said. Nanny’s heart soften- 
ed when she saw her dear mother’s tender 
looks, and she ran to her, and hid her face 
in her dress, and said, as wellas her sobs 
would permit, ‘‘ Oh! mother, I have been 
sonaughty! Ihave been doing what you 
told me not todo. I have been using the 
pen and ink in the drawing-room, and I 








have inked my clean frock; and I thought 
you would be angry, and I came up stairs 
to try to wash it out, but I cannot. It 
will not come out whatever I do;’ and 
she again cried very much. 

The kind mother sat down, and took*her 
distressed little Nanny upon her knee; 
then she talked very kindly to her, and 
told her what sorrow she had brought 
upon herself by not doing as she was bid ; 
and as she saw that Nanny was truly sor- 
ry for what she had done, she forgave her. 
Then she took the wet frock off, lest she 
should take cold, and put another on. 

** But, dear mother,” said Nanny, “what 
must be done with my frock? It is quite 
spoiled with that large dark spot.” 

Her mother smiled at her, and going to 
a drawer, took out of it a little wooden 
box, full of a white powder; then she 
dipped the dark spot in Nanny’s frock in 
hot water, and then she rubbed some of 
the powder on it with her finger, and the 
spot grew lighter and lighter, till it was 
quite pale; and at last there was no spot 
at all. Then Nanny was very glad, and 
she clapped her hands for joy. 





“‘ITam ina fine prdeicament,” said he 
to himself. ‘Suppose the master of the 
garden were now to come, and call me to 
account, what would become of me? I 
see my only chance to escape is to fast 
and half starve myself.” 

He did so with great reluctance. After 
suffering hunger for three days, he with 
difficulty made his escape. As soon as he 
was out of danger, he took a farewell view 
of the garden, the scene of his delight and 
trouble, and thus addressed it: 

“Garden! garden! thou art indeed de- 
lightful; thy fruits are delicious and ex- 
quisite ; but of what benefit art thou to 
me? What have I for all my labor and 
cunning? Am I not as lean as I was be- 
fore ?”—Hebrew Tales. 
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Then her mother took her down into fmm 


the breakfast room, where they found Nan- 
ny’s father, who wondered what had be- 


come of them. He was grieved when he} 


es 


saw his little girl with such red eyes; he 
was afraid she had been naughty, and he 
looked very sad and very grave, and he 
did not take Nanny into his arms and kiss 
her as usual, but he looked at her mother 


to tell him what had been the matter. a 
So she told him all about it, anil how sor- = 


ry Nanny was that she had been so naughty. 

Then the little girl crept quite close to 
him, and, with tears in her eyes, said,‘* Dear 
father, forgive me!” 

So he kissed his little girl, wiped away 
her tears, and setting her upon his knee, 
gave her her breakfast. But she could 
not eat much, for she was both sorry and 
glad—sorry that she had grieved her kind 
parents,and glad that they had forgiven her. 

Afterwards her father said to her, ‘* Do 
you know that in disobeying your mother, 
you sinned against God; for God has 
said, ‘ Honor thy father and thy mother ?’ 
You must ask him to forgive youtoo. Sin 
is like the dark ink-spot on your frock— 
it is on your heart; and as you could not 
make your frock clean again, whatever 
you did, so you cannot make your heart 
clean, however good you try to be. But 
as there was one thing which would take 
away the ink-spot out of your frock, so 
there is one thing, and one only, which 
will take away your sins, and that is the 
blood of Christ. The Bible tells us that 
his blood cleanseth from all sin; so my 
dear child must ask God, for Christ’s sake, 
to forgive her, and to wash away her sins 
in the blood of Jesus.” 

So Nanny left her father’s knee, and 
went up stairs into the nursery, and kneel- 
ed down by her little bed, and did as her 
father had told her.—Child’s Companion. 
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THE FOX AND THE HOLE IN THE 
WALL. 


A fox once came near a very fine gar- 
den, where he beheld lofty trees laden with 
fruit that charmed the eye. Such a beau- 
tiful sight, added to his natural greediness, 
excited in him the desire of possession. 
He fain would taste the forbidden fruit, 
but a high wall stood between him and the 
object of his wishes. He went aboutin 
search of an entrance, and at last found an 
opening in the wall ; but it was too small 
for his body. Unable to penetrate, he 
had recourse to his usual cunning; he 
fasted three days, and became sufficiently 
reduced to crawl through the small aper- 
ture. Having effected an entrance, he 
carelessly roved about in this delightful 
region, making free with its exquisite pro- 
duce, and feasting on its most rare and lus- 
cious fruits. He stayed for some time, 
and glutted his appetite, when the thought 
struck him that it was possible, he might 
be observed, and in that case he should 
pay dearly for the enjoyed pleasure. He 
therefore retired to the place where he 
entered, and attempted to get out; but to 








-his great consternation, he found his efforts 


vain. He had by indulgence grown so 
fat and plump, that the same space would 
no more admit him. 
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BOSTON FREE SCHOOLS.—24. 


INGRAHAM scHooL.—Erected 1848. 
Sheafe Street. For 3 schools—Cost $12,425,70 


This house was dedicated Monday, 
March 27, 1848. Joseph W. Ingraham, 
Esq., under whose direction the plans for 
the building were prepared, presided, made 
an address, and was followed by Hon. 
Horace Mann, and others. Mr. Billings 
was the architect, and Dr. H. G. Clark, 
and F. Emerson, Esq., arranged ‘its venti- 
lating apparatus, which is very superior. 
The house is 53 feet iu length, 25 in width, 
containing three principal apartments for 
the schools, with recitation rooms, closets, 
and other minor apartments. It is fitted 
up with all the modern improvements and 
appliances. 

The changes, great as they are, that 
have occurred in our school system, are 
marked by peculiar eras. Previous to the 
year 1789, boys only were taught in the 
public schools, of which six were in exist- 
ence. Thirty-one years before this, in 
May, 1758, there were only five, and the 
whole number of pupils at them was only 
841. The average daily attendance on the 
Grammar Schools now,—ninety years af- 
ter,—is 7,045 !—while that of the Prima- 
ries is at least 8,000! Gy" 

The institution of the Franklin Medals 
took place in the year 1792, and have since 
been one of the most interesting, and we 
sincerely believe, useful features in the 
schools. These are of silver, six in number, 
presented on the day of the annual exhi- 
bition, to the most deserving pupils— 
** general scholarship taken into consider- 
ation,’—in each of the respective boys’ 
schools, that is full or nearly full. They 
originated from the following clause of the 
Will of Dr. Franklin, who died April 17, 
1790 :— 

“Twas born in Boston, New England, 
and owe my first instructions in literature, 
to the free grammar schools established 
there. I therefore give one hundred pounds 
sterling to my executors, to be by them, 
the survivors or survivor of them, paid over 
to the managers or directors of the free 
schools in my native town of Boston, to 
be by them, or those person or persons, 
who shall have the superintendence and 
management of the said schools, put out 
to interest, and so continued at interest for 
ever, which interest annually shall be laid 
out in silver medals, and given as honorary 
rewards annually by the directors of the 
said free schools, for the encouragement 
of scholarship in the said schools belong- 
ing to the said town, in such manner as to 
the discretion of the selectmen of the said 
town shall seem meet.” 

This donation has been successfully ap- 
plied. The fund now (1848) amounts to 
$1,000, which is invested in five per cent. 
city stock. The interest is annually ap- 
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propriated for purchasing medals, which 
are distributed in the schools. 
[ Boston Almanac. 


EDUCATION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


The State of Massachusetts has an area 
of 7,250 square miles, and about one mil- 
lion inhabitants. Her school fund amounts 
to $903,000. The money raised during 
the year 1849, for schools, was $830,000. 
Other educational expenses added make 
the whole sum raised in the past year, 
$1,168;334. In that year, the State had, 
in her 314 towns, 3,749 public schools, 
and 8,163 teachers, more than two-thirds 
of whom are females. Her school houses 
in 1848, were valued at $2,700,000, most 
of which was raised and expended within 
the 12 preceding years. 

Among the charitable and educational 
institutions of Massachusetts, is her State- 
Reform School. This institution is inten- 
ded for boys who, from want of right in- 
fluences at home, have wandered into the 
paths of vice. Instead of being sent to 
prisons to be placed under the influence of 
old and hardened criminals, these boys are 
now sent by order of the Judges to the 
Reform-School where they are subjected to 
a mild, but firm discipline, and where 
every means are tried to win them to vir- 
tue’s ways. The school has been open 
from one to two years, and has received 
300 or 400 pupils. This noble institution 
owes its existence to one of Boston’s prince- 
ly merchants, Theodore Lyman, who, pri- 
vately, gave to it while living, $22,500, 
and in his will left it $50,000 more. 


Editorial. 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


THE AMERICAN BOARD. 
Oswego, N. Y., Sept. 10, 1850. 

Believing that the readers of the Companion 
would be interested in what is now going on 
here, I have taken my pen for that purpose. 
A few of the friends of missions arrived on 
Monday evening, but the largest number came 
on Tuesday. The inost of them came by the 
railroad from Syracuse ; the cars bringing those 
who came !rom Eastern New York and New 
England. At precisely 4 o’clock, the Presi- 
dent of the Board, Hon. T. Frelinghuyson took 
the chair, and the business of the Board began. 

But let us pause for a moment, and look at 
the city where we meet. In the old French 
and English war, before the American Revolu- 
tion, this was one of the most important milita- 
ry posts upon the Lakes—strongly fortified, it 
was a general depot for military stores and 
provisions, to supply all the French posts in 
the West. In the various contests between 
the French and English, and afterward be- 
tween the Englishand Americans, it has been 
the scene of much blood-shed, and the attend- 
ing horrors of war. There is now, on an emi- 
nence overlooking the lake and river, a strong 
fort, whose commanding officer courteously 
took us round in a survey, and pointed out the 
various matters of interest. 

The river Onandaga here falls into the Lake; 
a strong pier, before the mouth of which, to- 
ward the Lake, forms an ample and commodi- 
ous harbor. As I look from the chamber 
where I write, the shipping, river and fort, oc- 
cupy the foreground, while beyond, roll the 
waves of that vast inland sea, Lake Onrarro. 
The scenery about this city of 12,000 in- 
habitants is pleasant, and a very active busi- 
ness is carried on here. Lines of Steamers 
between Montreal and Niagara, touch here 
daily, while a great amount of shipping brings 
in the products of the West, and the merchan- 
dize of the East. In this place, very fine water 

. privileges are afforded by the river, which are 
specially employed in the manufacture of flour, 
of which ten thousand barrels can be made in 
a day. 

Here are now assembled a great number of 
the friends of missions. Distinguished men 
from the various parts of our country, are here, 
and a number of missionaries from heathen lands 
—one from Ceylon, another from Africa, anoth- 
ec from Syria, another from India, another 
from the Sandwich Islands, &c. The faces of 
these men bear the impress of care, and toil, 
and labor, and great have been the blessings 
which God has bestowed upon perishing men 
by their labors. 





























The business of the meeting has been car- 
ried on with great harmony, and the addresses 
which have been made, have been of a high 
character for fervency and earnest and affect- 
ing appeals to the hearts of the hearers. One 
delivered by a young French minister, recent- 
ly from Paris, was full of interest, and not the 
less so from his imperfect knowledge of Eng- 
lish, and yet the glowing fervor of his heart, 
seeking vent through broken forms of speech. 

From the Report of Missions from various 
parts of the world, it appeared, that a very 
general prosperity attends the missions, and 
the great and good cause is everywhere ad- 
vancing. It appeared that about two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars had been expended 
during the year, and that there were five hun- 
dred and seventeen laborers in the field. ‘There 
are 85 mission churches, and 25,875 members 
connected with them, 1,967 persons hav- 
ing been added during the past year. More 
than 20,000 pupils are connected with the 
schools, 

Sept. 14.—The meeting has now closed, and 
the numerous attendants are now on their way 
to their several homes. They have found this 
one of the most interesting meetings the Board 
have ever held. It was pleasant to reflect that 
the meeting of the Board was marked by sim- 
ilar meetings at all the mission stations under 
its care. How many hearts were thus united ; 
and united in the noblest enterprize that can 
interest a human being, viz., the everlasting 
happiness of man. 

One of the great wants, and perhaps the 
greatest now is, the want of Missionaries. 
Vast fields are opened, and others opening, but 
the numbers are few who seem disposed to 
enter into this work. But can there be any 
other so important ? 

Perhaps my young readers may set their 
own thoughts at work on this subject. Many 
a reader of the Youth’s Companion is now a 
Missionary to the Heathen. Why should not 
many more become interested in so great and 
so glorious an enterprise ? H. 





“Waar 1s Love?”—The Poetry in the 
Companion of Sept. 26, under the above fitle, 
the author informs us, was incorrectly printed 
in the last verse. Ifso, the fault was not with 
us, for the copy is now before us, and it is 
printed word for word asit was written. We 
would return it to the writer if we knew his 
address. 

He has favored us with another piece, enti- 
tled “ Where is Beauty,” which will be found 
in this paper. 








ExPeRIMENTAL Know Ledee, by a Citizen 
of Boston.—This is a small volume of Essays 
and Dialogues on Practical and Experimental 
subjects, designed especially for the common 
people. The author is evidently a great econ- 
omist, a shrewd, practical, common sense man, 
of sound, religious principles. We commend 
the little volume, which may be had at 9 Fay- 
ette Court, Boston ; gratis for Sabbath schools, 

} __—__ —___] 
LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
Tremont, Tazwell Co. Illinois, July 16, 1850. 


Mr. Editor,—I have taken your little paper 
one year, and find it so interesting, that I feel 
unwilling to give it up, and with my father’s 
consent, [ have saved one dollar to pay for it 
another year, which I send you. Your paper 
coming as it does from the land of my forefath- 
ers, is doubly interesting. Even the name of 
our little town is from Boston, J. A. Dean. 
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KIND WORDS COST NOTHING. 


The Hagerstown News states that Hezekiah 
Burbans, an old man who lately died in Balti- 
more, has left all his property, valued at $12,- 
000, to a young lady, a school mistress of that 
town, who, when the old man visited Hagers- 
town a year ago, treated him with great kind- 
ness, when others, viewing him as deneath their 
notice, in consequence of his shabby appear- 
ance, treated him with greatcoldness. The 
lady not only gave him a warm welcome, but 
also introduced into the school the “ Monitor- 
ical Speller,” a work of which the deceased was 
the author. “ Kind words cost nothing.” 

me 


THE WIFE’S INFLUENCE ON HER HUS- 
BAND'S FORTUNE. ° 


A wife has her husband’s fortunes in her 
power, because she may, or she may not, as she 
pleases, conform to his circumstances. This 


is htr first duty, and ought to be her pride. No 
passion for luxury or Testes ought for a mo- 
ment, to tempt her to deviate in the least de- 
gree from this line of conduct. Any other 
course is wretchedness itself, and inevitably 
leads toruin. Nothing can be more miserable 
than the struggle to keep up appearances. If 
it could succeed, it would cost more than it is 
worth; as it never can, its failure involves the 
deepest mortification. Some of the sublimest 
exhibitions of human virtue, have been made 
by women, who have been precipitated sudden- 
ly from wealth and splendor to absolute want. 
Then a man’s fortunes are, ina manner, in the 
hands of his wife, inasmuch as his own power 
of exertion depends on her. His moral strength 
is inconceivably increased by her sympathy, 
her counsel, her aid. 


——=— 
EXPENSE OF WAR, 


Give me the money that has been spent in 
war, and I will purchase every foot of land 
upon the globe. I will clothe every man, wo- 
man and child in an attire of which kings and 
queens would be proud. I will build a school 
house on every hill side, and in every valley 
over the whole earth; I will build an academy 
in every town, and endow it; a college in 
every State, and fill it with able professors ; 
I will crown every hill with a place of worship, 
consecrated to the promulgation of the Gospel 
of peace; I will support in every pulpit an 
able teacher of righteousness, so that on every 
Sabbath morning, the chime on one hill should 
answer to the chime onanother round the earth’s 
wide circumference; and the voice of prayer, 
and the song of praise, should ascend like a 
universal holocaust to Heaven.— Rufus Stevens. 


TRIUMPH OF FAITH. 


During an earthquake that occurred a few 
years since in the South, the inhabitants of a 
small village were generally much alarmed, 
and at the same time surprised at the calm- 
ness and apparent joy of an old lady whom they 
allknew. At length one of them addressing 
the old lady, said:—* Mother , are you 
not afraid?” ‘ No,” said the mother in Israel ; 
“T rejoice to know that I have a God that can 
shake the world.” That mother in Israel still, 
lives in Misisssippi, an ornainent to the Presby- 
terian church.—Presbyterian. 
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NEVER JOKE WITH ELEPHANTS. 

A very fat man went to see a collection of 
animals at North Shields the other day. Hav- 
ing crammed his pockets with apples, he, for 
diversion, suffered himself to be plundered of 
them by the elephant. ‘The animal made a 
clean sweep, and did not leave a single apple 
in his pocket. He, however, invited the crea- 
ture to plunge its proboscis, a second time 
into the pouch. The invitation was accepted, 
but there being no fruit, the elephant not un- 
derstanding jokes, the indignation of the ani- 
mal was at a boiling point. Seizing the huge 
individual by his coat, the creature at once 
hoisted him ten feet from the ground, an awful 
example for men who presume to joke with el- 
ephants. The coat could not resist the poun- 
derous weight, and the fat man fell to the 
ground. He was but little hurt, and he quick- 
ly scrambled off to a safer distance.—London 
Telegraph. 





—————— 


THE AFRICAN HONEY BIRD. 

My three companions went with several of 
the Hottentots, to take a bee’s nest, which a 
honey-bird had shown them. This is a small 
brown bird, which, having a penchent for honey, 
and being itself unable to get it, perseveringly 
follows any man whom it sees till it draws his 
attention, and induces him to pursues it then 
takes short flights, perching generally on a dead 
bough, or other conspicous spot, and so leads 
persons to the luscious and hidden treasure of 
the unfortunate bees; when it sits on a neigh- 
boring tree and watches the operations of the 
spoiler, hoping to com@ dn for a jackal’s share. 
There is more than one species of this bird, 
but they are not equally sure guides. They 
seem occasionally to indulge in a mischievous 
turn of mind, and are said to inveigle persons 
into the presence of the rhinoceros or lion. 
My companions returned unsuccessful, the 
honey having been deposited behind rocks 
which they could not remove. A few stings 
were all their reward.— Life in the Wilderness. 


—_~_— 


INDIAN AND YANKEE. 

The water at Mackinaw, is very clear and 
very cold, so cold as to be almost unendurable. 
A gentleman lately amused himself by throw- 
ing a small gold coin in twenty feet of water, 
and giving it to any Indian who would bring it 
up. Down they plunged, but after descending 
ten or twelve feet, they came up so chilled, 
that after several attempts they gave itup. A 
Yankee standing by, observed, that “ ifhe’d 
give it tohim for getting it, he’d swing it up 
quicker than lightning,” to which he consented; 
when Jonathan, instead of plunging in as was 
expected, quietly took up a setting pole, and 
dipping the end in a tar barrel, reached it 
down‘ to the coin, and brought it up, and slip- 
ping it into his pocket, walked off, to the amaze- 
ment of the Indian divers, and the no small 
chagrin of the donor. 

——_.—_— 
Proranity and politeness never associate 








together. 





A FACT FOR NATURALISTS. 


A toad which had been buried undera re- 


versed flower, put three feet beneath the sur- 


face of the — by Mr. Samuel Clarke, on 
the 14th of June, 1846, was by the same gen- 
tleman disintered June 14th, 1847. “No 
sooner was the little animal taken up, than he 
gave evident proofs that to be “buried alive” 


did not to him, necessarily involve cessation ] 





of existence; for he instantly commenced 
skipping about, many of his bounds extend. 
ing to the height of six inches into the air! 
His mouth was closed up with a white skin 
but his eyes were as sparkling as when, on 
that day twelvemonth, he was put below the 
ground.— Norfolk News. 


—_—_—_—_ 


The best cough drops for young ladies are 
to drop the practice of dressing thin when they 
go out into the night air. 


The three Pin Manufactories in the United 
States, turned out five thousand millions of pins 
the last year. 


They who weep over errors were not formed 
for crimes. 
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WHERE IS BEAUTY ? 


Beauty is everywhere—below, on high, 
On earth beneath, and in the lofty sky ; 
In wavelet bright, in fount, in fairy dell, ts 
We see the charm of beauty’s magic spell. 


Is there no beauty in the sun’s bright beams? 
In the fair rising morn’s first radiant gleams ? 
Is there naught lovely in the floweret’s bright? 
Or diamond dewdrops sparkling in the light? 


Is there naught beauteous in the vaulted sky, 
Along whose dome the hurrying breezes fly ? 
In the wide, boundless, trackless ocean flood? 
Or in the mazes of the tangled wood ? 


anata splendor is there naught that’s 

air? 

In little birds that fill the summer’s air, 

Is there naught graceful ?—naught in earth, 
sky, se 

That points us, God of Beauty, up to Thee ? 


Yes, all is beauty—beauty everywhere, 
In earth, in sky, in sea and boundless air. 
On every side, at every step we trace, 
The signs of beauty, loveliness and grace. 


To Thee, O Lord, doth all our praise belong, | 

For all the beauties which around us throng; 

Thy greatness and Thy goodness we adore, | 
September, 1850. L. 


THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 


How peacefully they rest, 
Cross folded there 
Upon his little breast, ' 
Those tiny hands that ne’er were still before, | 
But ever sported with his mother’s hair, 
Or the plain cross that on her breast she wore! 
Her heart no more will beat, 
To feel the touch of that soft palm; 
That ever seemed a new surprise, 
—— thoughts up to her eyes, 
o bless him with their holy calm; 
Sweet thoughts that left her eyes as sweet. 
How quiet are the hands 
That wove those pleasant bands! 
But that they do not rise and sink, 
With his calm breathing, I should think 
That he were dropped asleep; 
Alas! too deep, too deep 
Is this his slumber ! 
Time scarce can number 
The years ere he will wake again. 


He did but float a little way 
Adown the stream of time, 
With dreary eyes, watching the ripples play, | 
Listening their fairy chime ; 
His slender sail 
Ne’er felt the gale ; 
He did but float a little way, 
And putting to the shore, 
While yet twas early day, 
Went calmly on his way, 
To dwell withus no more. 
No jarring did he feel, 
No grating on his vessel’s keel ; 
A strip of silver sand 
Mingled the waters with the land, 
Where he was seen no more; 
O, stern word, never more! 
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To Thee be praise and glory evermore. 





Full short his journey was; no dust 
Of earth unto his sandals clave; 
The weary weight that old men must, 
He bore not to the grave ; 
He seemed a cherub who had lost his way, 
And wandered hither ; so his stay 
With us was short, and ’twas most meet 
That he should be no delver in earth’s clod 
Nor need to pause and cleanse his feet, 
To stand before his God. 





A country editor very piquantly remarks :- 
“We do not belong to our ‘ patrons ;’ 
Our paper is wholly our own, 
Whoever may like it can take it; i 
Who don’t—can just let italone.” | 
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